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There were thirty people to luncheon; but two
places remained empty; they were destined for two
people who were motoring down from London
and who, naturally, had so far failed to arrive. The
duchess never waited for motorists. They must
take their chance. And, to-day being Sunday, they
would not be able to send the usual telegram saying
that they had broken down.

Conversation stopped for a moment when Sebas-
tian came in, and one or two people laughed* They
were amused; not unkindly. Luncheon was laid in
the banqueting-hall at small tables of four and six,
the formality of a long table being reserved for
dinner. The hall was large and high, with a flagged
floor; coats of arms stained the windows, and the
heraldic leopards stood rampant in carved and
painted wood against the panelling; antlers of
stags ornamented the walls, opposite the full-
length Vandycks; two Bacchanalian little vines,
dwarfed but bearing bunches of grapes of natural
size, stood in gold wine-coolers on either side of
the door; they were a well-known speciality of
Chevron* Sebastian found himself at a table with
Sir Harry Tremaine, Lady Roehampton, and the
old Duchess of HulL He liked Lady Koehamptonj
and was faintly troubled by her presence; in her
large Leghorn hat, with nestling roses and blue
velvet streamers, and a muslin fichu like that of
Marie Antoinette, she looked exactly like her own
portrait by Sargent, which had been the sensation
of that year's Academy, and it was not difficult to
believe that she was popularly accepted as a pro-